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brought forward in a provincial assembly and make it an
all-India matter will be explained.1

Temples in India have been built, as elsewhere, by
private devotion and munificence, and usually for a specific
purpose of worship. They are usually in the hands of
trustees, whose duty is regulated by suitable laws and customs,
which have been fortified or reiterated by British legislation.
The Bill as introduced merely enables trustees to take action
with the consent of the community they represent, to admit
low-caste folk.

Now the real difficulty is this. In Sivite temples there
is no real bar to a congregation or a community so doing
if they wish. Sivite temples permit and enjoin the blood
sacrifice, and the presence of the blood-sacrificing, flesh-
eating untouchables presents no barrier of horror and
sacrilege. In Vishnuvite temples the case is far otherwise.
Blood and blood sacrifice is there so abhorred that the idea
of admission of the untouchables to services is unbelievably
abhorrent to the orthodox, and involves the status of each
soul in world storms. It could only be passed by some
westernized trustees who have recently abandoned all the
orthodox ways, and whose decision might condemn their
more orthodox confreres to become lost souls, who must in
the next world slip back the ladder that should lead to
heaven. The controversy therefore has already become a
bitter one. Nor is it possible to imagine how the matter
will end. Mr. Gandhi has coined a charming phrase or
expression new in India, viz. Harijans, 'God's creatures', for
the 'untouchables'. A new phrase has also been introduced
for those who prefer the status quo, viz. Sanatanists, best trans-
lated as 'orthodox'.

ISLAM

Islam came in the sixth century A.D. to a desert world,
which had forgotten much of its old primitive faith in El
or Allah. The Prophet Muhammad purported, as did
Christ in Judea, to bring a new dispensation and a more

1 See further remarks on this subject in the next chapter.